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than that of either Madison or Randolph, but in
the second rank of the Constitution's defenders, in-
cluding men like Corbin, Nicholas, and Pendleton,
he stood foremost. His remarks were naturally
shaped first of all to meet the immediate necessities
of the occasion, but now and then they foreshadow
views of a more enduring value. For example,
he met a favorite contention of the opposition
by saying that arguments based on the assump-
tion that necessary powers would be abused were
Arguments against government in general and "a
recommendation of anarchy." To Henry's despair-
ing cry that the proposed system lacked checks,
he replied: "What has become of his enthusi-
astic eulogium of the American spirit? We should
find a check and control, when oppressed, from
that source. In this country there is no exclu-
sive personal stock of interest. The interest of
the community is blended and inseparably con-
nected with that of the individual. . . . When
we consult the common good, we consult our
own." And when Henry argued that a vigorous
union was unnecessary because "we are separated
by the sea from the powers of Europe," Mar-
shall replied: "Sir, the sea makes them neighbor,?
of us."